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In view of these inconsistencies, a circular was We would encourage Monthly Meeting Com- 
forwarded to the Monthly Meetings, in the hope mittees, having charge of libraries, to exercise a 
of awakening an interest that would lead to favor-| similar care. 

able results. 

Every Setenth-day, at Two Dollars per annum,) We cannot reasonably expect our children to 
payable in advance. Six copies sent to one ad-| become consistent members of society, after hav- 
dress for ‘Ten Dollars. 


Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
Euizasetu Newsorp, 
Evizasetu ‘T. ANDREws, 
ing been educated in the neglect of this important Jane Jonnson. 
Communications must be addressed to the Pub- duty. ; ; re 
lisher, free of expense, to whom BCP only, and In proportion as we or such privileges and 
his authorized Agents, all arrearages and pay-|” ©S*'"8S ourselves, we shall more earnestly de- 
ments axe to be mate: sire to secure them to those for whom we feel a 
deep interest. 
The following persons will act as Agents: We believe if Friends, in their different neigh- 
Wn. D. Parrish, No. 4, North 5th St., Phila.) orhoods, would establish schools, and by offer-| 
Baker, Crane & Day, New York. 


-_———— ~-eo 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


A writer in the Intelligencer, treating on the 
defects in the present system of school discipline, 
remarks, 


“The situation of a large class of young fe- 
ing a liberal compensation secure well qualified | males, who rely upon teaching for a subsistence, 
Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore. teachers, that although the number of the children) should claim the deliberate attention of those who 
Wm. P. Gibbons, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. of members may not be adequate to their support, stand as directors of schools, or who may be in 
een |e deficiency would be supplied by others, who|any way connected with directing their pursuits. 
would willingly avail themselves of the advantages, The compensation received by these individuals, 
: ia : F thus presented: this has been proved to be the case! in the prosecution of one of the most responsible 
Meeting of Women Friends, on the interesting) jy some instances of schools recently opened. and laborious occupations which a human being 
subject of Education, claims a place in our col-} Much solicitude having prevailed in the Com-|¢an pursue, is often searceiy sufficient to supply 
umns. We recommend it to the attention of all,| mittee in reference to the want of suitably quali-|to them the necessaries of life, while the strain 
and especially of our male members, whose co-| Hed teachers, we have-coneluded to issue a cireu-| "pon mew. mental and Pay sical pow om i beyond 
ar to our Quarterly Meetings, feeling bound to their power of endurance. Their situation, equal- 
renew the recommendation given last year,—that ly with that of the pupils who are placed under 
great encouragement to women Friends, who have | they severally raise funds for the purpose of aid-| their care, urgently calls for a reform in our school 
been so zealously and unremittingly engaged, for|ing young women in limited circumstances to ob-| Systems.” 
rome years past, in endeavoring to promote this tain such adequate instruction as would enable) ‘These views are so much in accordance with 
We aré sensible| ‘vem to become useful as teachers in their respec- my own, that | have taken the liberty of laying 
tive neighborhoods,—and by thus establishing | them again before the readers of the Intellizencer. 
7h schools that would be in accordance with the re-|'The imposition which is practices on many of the 
on Our members; we rejoice in| commendation of our discipline, our children may | female sex, under the operation of a cruel and ar- 


the conviction that there is that which compen-|be shielded, in the susceptible season of youth,|bitrary custom, by whieh they are often deprived 


The following Report from our late Yearly 


operation in this good work would no doubt be a 


important interest of society. 
that literary education is not the chief point which 
we Should press uj 


sates for every defect in this way, under which cir-| from influences that have a tend ney to lay waste|of a large share of the reward due to their talents 
cumstances or their insulated condition may have| ™@"Y of the principles and testimonies which|and industry, is an evil of very great magnitude, 
7 Friends so justly value. and that calls loud!y for redress. ‘The practice of 

Whilst we are encouraged in the evidence that) modern society in this particular, is a severe sa- 
not shone the less conspicuously on this account. there are many deeply sensible of the responsibil-|tire on the character of the age, and may well 
But experience has proved that a moderate, and|ity that rests upon them, in reference to ihe edu-|throw doubt and suspicion on its boasted claims 


placed many worthy individuals, whose light has 


even a liberal sbare of literary knowledge, has not| cation of their children, and are desirous of doing’ to humanity and refinement. Men are sometimes 
; ; ; 4 what their hands find to do, we would that the! extremely lavish of their encomiums on woman: 

been without its advantages, although it can never}. . ; Tog ees g Sip igh ; ; 
: in _ , |interest might become more general, that by united| they can discourse eloquently and in very flatter- 

make amends for the neglect of that divine prinei-||abor the work may be advanced. ing terms on her superior grace and influence; and 
We have not a full report on the subject of yet when they are called upon to determine the 
lated stock of school learning is of little or no va-| schools, but from what has been received, we find |claims of justice, in cases in which her interests 
lue—without whose blessed and qualifying influ-| that the children attending ten eapeote under the) are involved, and in which they are the sole judges, 
icare of committees are not taken to mid-week) they treat her with almost Eastern barbarity, and 

' ; | meetings. as if they considered her some degrees below 
“ Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows.” | We have endeavored to promote the establish-| themselves in the scale of being. ‘The system of 

To the Yearly Meeting. |ment of libraries, under the care of monthly and|/compensation which custom has established, and 

The Committee appointed on the concern of al preparative meetings, fully believing that great ad-! by which the talents and industry of females are 
nghtly guarded school education, and profitable| vantage would result from the general diffusion of} assessed far below their real and intrinsic value, 
reading for those remotely situated, report: that} profitable reading. ‘There are reported forty-three has many dark and objectionable features, Wo- 
they continued to meet quarterly during the past|libraries under the care of monthly and prepara-| man, the pride and ornament of her species, with 
year. Active duty has devolved on a sub-commit-| tive meetings, eleven of which have been estub-| physical powers confessedly inferior to those of 
tee, whose stated time for meeting has been on the| lished during the past year. We have the satis-/the male sex, with mental sensibilities much 
first Seventh-day in each month. faction to inform, that an inereased iuterest is|stronger and more acute, is often compelled to 
In giving attention to the subjects entrusted to| manifested in some neighborhoods, and that books | toil from early dawn to midnight for the meanest 
their care, they have been aided in their interest-|are much called for by Friends and others. 
ing inquiries, by the co-operation of committees It is a subject of regret that our limited means|robust man conceives himself justly entitled to, 
from many of our Monthly Meetings. i|have not allowed a more general circulation of ap-| whose occupations, if more laborious, are less pre- 
The importance of this concern has become in-| proved works. We have been dependent on vol-| judicial to health, because generally carried on out 
creasingly apparent, when viewed in connexion|untary contributions, by which we have been en-|of doors. It is not easy to repress the strong feel- 
with the deficiencies existing throughout the So-|abled to supply a number of books to different! ings of indignation which are excited in the mind 
ciety, in relation to schools suitable for the educa-| libraries. by the contemplation of this particular species of 
tion of Friends’ children. In the selection and distribution of Friends’ |injustice. I do not envy the mechanic or opera- 
We have ascertained with regret that a number! writings and other works, we have endeavored to/tive the fair reward of his labor. Male skill and 
of the school-houses belonging to the Friends are| exercise a guarded care, that these should be of|industry are often but illy requited. Neither do I 
still occupied by public schools, and the children of|such a character as would improve the heart and|ask that woman should be equally compensated 
members, attending these, are deprived of the op-|strengthen the mind, storing it with useful know-| with man, because she is not in general capable of 
portunity of assembling in the middle of the week | ledge, and consequently destroying the relish for|the same degree of physical exertion, and for other 
in our religious meetings. lunprofitable and enervating productions reasons. But if ever the hire of the laborer has 


ple of true wisdom, without which all our accumu- 


ence, it 


| pittance, for far less than the moiety of what more 


122 


been kept back, and if ever his cries have entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, it is too 
often emphatically true in the case of woman— 
modest, gentle, unassuming woman. But leaving 
the general subject of female grievances, let us re- 
turn to the situation of those—mostly young per- 
sons—who are employed as assistant teachers in 
the public schools. We hear a great deal said 
of the peculiar tact and influence of women in the 
management of children, especially of boys, and 
all this may be very true; but [would ask, why 
do not we signify our sense of their superior merit 
in this respect, in a more substantial manner than 
by idle verbiage and empty compliment? If they 
who are most interested in this matter are content 
to receive this kind of worthless coin in part pay- 
ment of their so much applauded services, | know 
not that it is my business to complain. But a 
word or two more on the subject of female influ- 
ence. I would not say aught to diminish the va- 
lue of this powerful auxiliary as employed in the 
education of boys, but too much dependence on it 
may yet convince us, that although it may confer 
exterior blandishment of manners, its benefits are 
purchased at the expense of the stronger and more 
masculine features of the male character. ‘This 
will doubtless appear as a novel suggestion to 
some, bat it is based simply upon a consideration 
of the natural order of things, which we can never 
violate with impunity, whatever immediate advan- 
tages we may promise ourselves from the opera- 
tion of a contrary rule. ‘The effect of female 
example will be readily admitied; its tendency to 
refine and improve the manners of the male class, 
has been acknowledged in all ages; but are we not 
in danger of carrying our views on this point too 
far? May we not be tempted to extend the sphere 
of female influence beyond its proper limits, and 
to assign to woman those offices which more pe- 
culiarly belong to the other sex? Indeed, | 
strongly suspect,from the meagre compensation 
that is allowed to assistant teachers under the pre- 
sent system, that a great deal of this popular ery 
in favor of female influence in the management of 





boys, has its origin more in selfishness and con- 


siderations of economy than in anything else. 
The writer whom I have quoted, alluding to the 


incompetent salaries which young women of the 


class above mentioned receive, observes, 


“If they would kindly state their grievances, 
and be found lending their influence to more ra- 


tional plans, instead of quietly acquiescing in the 


present system, it cannot be doubted that their la- 
bors might be useful in effecting this most desir- 


able change.”” © 

But what will 
avail, so long as they who have the means of re 
dress wholly in their own hands are bound by : 


corrupt public opinion, which goes to rob those 


who by nature and physical constitution are leas 
able to endure the fatigues of a most arduous anc 
harassing employment, of a large proportion o 
their just earnings ? 
of this description are not always thrown on thei 
own resources; that they have fathers, brothers 
or husbands to provide for them. 


great pains to acquire, less estimable, and is thei 
only or chief merit to be held to consist in th 
successful display of feminine skill and address 


Besides, does it not sometimes happen that a fe- 


male teacher of this class is the only head of 


family, or the sole dependence of a widowed or 


helpless parent? and who ever supposed that i 


neration for her services ? 
more consideration than has generally been give 


cit. Justitia. 
Philada., 7th mo. 6th, 1845. 
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For Friends’ Weckly Intelligencer. 


TELLIGENCER. 


levery virtue, to hoard it up for our children and 


‘The writer of this is desirous to promote in the others to make a show in the world. Poor man, 


hearts of the readers of the Intelligencer and oth- 


ers, a feeling of reverence to the great Author of 


our being, for the many blessings that he is con- 
stantly showering down upon his rational crea- 
tures, too many of whom appear to be living, as it 
were, without a knowledge even of his goodness. 
From my own experience, however, | am inelin- 
ed to believe that it is utterly impossible for us to 
enjoy aright these blessings, until we become 
experimentally acquainted with the great Author 
or Giver of them. ‘This can be done only by 
yielding ourselves, obedient servants to his will, 
or suffering ourselves to become as clay in his 
divine hands, to be formed and fitted (as it was 
designed we should be) for purposes of his own 
glory; it is then that he condescends to anoint 
our eyes with the eye-salve of his kingdom, 
by which we are enabled to see things through a 
far different medium from that to which we have 
been accustomed; then it is that we can admire 
the truth, as well as the beauty of the expressions 
of the poet: 

“Oh, whe can trace Thine unrestricted course, 

Though Fancy followed with immortal force ? 
There’s not a blossom fondled by the breeze, 
There's not a fruit that beautifies the trees, 
There’s not a particle in sea or air, 
jut Nature owns Thy plastic influence ther 
With fearful gaze still be it mine to see 
How all is fill’d and vivified by Thee; 
Upon thy mirror, earth’s majestic view, 


, 


To paint Thy presence, and to feel it too.’ 


Yes, 


it is then that we see and feel his un- 
bounded goodness, his watchful and protecting 
care over the least of his creation, as well when 
we wend our way along the crowded and busy 
streets of our populous cities, as when we walk 


poor, miserable man, thou appearest in thy unre- 
generate state to be the most miserable of all God’s 
creatures; thou knowest not what is for thy good; 
and how I am at times made to mourn thy misery 
and degradation, and thy want of confidence in the 
all preserving and protecting arm of our great 
Heavenly Father, who is watching over us con- 
stantly for our good; and could we be induced to 
yield ourselves entirely to him, would he not pro- 
vide for us as for the little bees, for are we not of 
more consequence than they ? . 

About the same time the next day, I again ob- 
served the bees on the outside of the window, 
searching every crevice to get to that food that 
had nourished them, and the door was again open- 
ed and again were they supplied, and in this was 
I also instructed: these little creatures knew they 
had been within, and they watched until it was 
opened to them; and should this paper meet the 
eye of a sincere searcher after ‘Truth, who feels 
an hungered for the bread of life, of which he 
has before tasted, let him not be discouraged, but 
wait, quietly and patiently wait, for the promise 
is sure, ** Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled;’”’ and 
we are also told, ‘* Seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you;’’ yea, and when 
the summer season comes food will be given in 
more abundance, and we shall (like the bees) be 
enabled to lay up a supply that will last ws many 
days during the frosts of winter, should it please 
our Heavenly Father to send them upon us; for | 
know of my own experience this is good for many 
of us, as it cuts down the too rank and rapid 
growth of the creaturely will, and thus we are 
made to grow at the roof downward, and after- 
wards we shall again spring upward, by which 
we may become plants of renown, of the Father's 
right hand planting. Db. R&R. 


their efforts or remonstrances 


It may be said, that feinales 


This being 
granted, does it follow that their duties, mental 
and physical, are less onerous; are their literary 
accomplishments, which they may have been at 


in the more quiet and lonely fields and woods, and 
listen to the feathered choristers singing praises to 
his glorious name, or along the more turbulent 
sea shore, where the blessed Jesus loved to wan- 
der, and where there is much for a contemplative 
mind to enjoy. I say, amid all these scenes ob- 
jects are constantly being unfolded to the faithful 
and obedient soul, through the Father’s conde- 
seending goodness, by which it is enabled feel- 
ingly and truthfully to exclaim, ‘* Great and mar- 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; just 
> and true are thy ways, thou King of Saints;’’ 
and if on such an oceasion a kindred spirit 
is near, and simultaneously catches the hallowed 
impulse, then are their souls bowed down to- 
gether before his Great and Eternal Majesty, and 
- the breath of Heaven is infused into their spirits; 
a then there a foretaste of heaven while here 
on earth; for God, the everlasting spirit, is in their 
t midst, and where he is, there is heaven. 
1, I will end this paper by relating a little incident 
{ to whicl: the writer was an eye-witness, early in 
the spring of 1844, by which he was deeply im- 
r pressed with the goodness of the Divitie Being to 
» all his animal creation, which was on this wise: 
A friend had a few pots of hyacinths in early 
bloom, which were placed just inside the door of 
his store; and as the sun had just burst warmly 
through a cloud, he opened the door in order that 
rit should shine directly on the flowers, to give 
e them their natural color; in a moment, as it were, 
? four honey-bees, whose winter store at home had, 
I suppose, been exhausted, settled on one of the 
a finest flowers, and began sipping its sweets. I 
was instantly reminded by the spirit within of our 


is 


n| Heavenly Father’s watchful care over the least of 
this case she was entitled to a more ample remu- 


This subject deserves 


his creation, and was made to bow in humble 
thankfulness for his many blessings, and to ex- 
n/claim, Oh, what poor creatures we are, every day 
|striving with all the energy of our minds to accu- 


|mulate wealth, and some even at the sacrifice of! 


Baltimore, 6th mo., 1845. 


Selected for the Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CHRISTIAN DUTIES. 


Man is born in society, and feels in his mind 
an irresistible propensity to mingle with company 
and the engagements of his fellow men. In the 
common intercourse of life, and the general busi- 
ness of the world, it is utterly impossible for the 
most prudent person to avoid all connexion with 
those whose character perhaps may be suspicious, 
or whose principles and practice may be highly 
censurable. Should any qne be so unreasonable 
as to expect strict morals in every individual 
member of an extensive community; or should he 
be so morose as to withhold all conversation with 
persons perhaps more vicious and more imprudent 
than himself, such an one would show neither ex- 
perience in the frailties, nor Christian charity in 
bearing with condescension and lenity the imper- 
fections of others. 

It is the duty of every individual to look well 
to himself; to correct what is vicious in his con- 
duct; to rectify what is erroneous in his judgment; 
to watch over himself with unremitted vigilance, 
and to keep himself not unconnected with, but 
unsullied by the world. If by uniform adherence 
to virtue and piety he may silently admonish oth- 
ers through the force of example; or if in season- 
able opportunities of prudent insinuation he may 
instruct, by gentle counsels, those whose candor 
admits of instruction, such an one, by living and 
mingling with society, will do infinitely more 
good than if he were in peevishness to desist from 
taking his share in the common concerns of man- 
|kind and the world. 


Troy, 7th mo. 7th, 1845. 
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FRIENDS WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. T hey are taken from the works of some of the ly adopted. 
DR. BRIGHAM’S WORK ON MENTAL EXCITE. | most distinguished physicians of different coun- 
MENT, &c, tries, and are strongly confirmatory of the truth! and encouraging him to proceed in this course, as 
No. VI. of the propositions which Dr. B. desires to en- most teachers do, it is necessary to moderate his 
In former essays, it has been my object to show | force. zeal, for precocity of mind is nearly always dis- 
the injurious effect of early mental excitement up-| ** ‘The celebrated ‘Tissot, a learned and practical €48¢, or shows an unnatural propensity, which it 
on the brains of the young at the most susceptible} physici ian, honored by sovereigns, and the friend '8 most prudent to correct. A child of more dull 
period of life, and to point out some of the popu-| and intimate companion of Zimmerman and Hal-|intellect, whose thoughts are slow, may, on the 
lar errors in our systems of school education.— ler, and the most distinguished men of his time, Contrary, apply to study at an earlier period of life, 
An objection may be urged to these views on the) published a work on the Health of Men of Letters, for in him this exercise is necessary for the proper 
ground that the effects of this system are not mani-| which has been greatly commended, and in Eu-' development of the mental faculties.’ 
fested to the extent that might be anticipated were| rope has had great influence. In this work he Doctor Spurzheim, whose inquiries upon this 
the views sound, It may be said, that the great|says, ‘ The effects of study vary much, according subject have been very extensive, and who has 
mass of children going to school and subjected to/to the age of the student. Long continued appli-|for many years devoted himself to the task of as- 
the discipline therein enforced, are active and live-|cation, in infancy, destroys life. I have seen|certaining the influencé of the organization upon 
ly out of school, and exhibit no evidence of re- young children, of great mental activity, who|the mental and moral faculties, thus remarks, in 
markable deviation from health. ‘That many of|manifested a passion for learning far above their|his View of the Elementary Principles of Edu- 
them do, is a fact, while it is equally trae thatjage; and I foresaw, with grief, the fate that| cation: * Many parents anxiously strive to culti- 
others suffer. But even if no immediate effects | aw aited them. ‘They commenced their career as vate the intellect of their children, and negleet to 
were perceivable from this system, we have every| prodigies, and finished by becoming idiots, or per- fortify their constitution. They believe that chil- 
reason to believe that so marked a departure from|sons of very weak minds. ‘The age of infaney is dren cannot too soon learn to read and write.— 
natural laws in early life, must exert an unfavor-|consecrated by nature to those exercises which Their children, therefore, are obliged to remain 
able influence on the future constitution of the in-| fortify and strengthen the body, and not to study,|many hours in school, breathing an impure air, 
dividual, just as mental or moral impressions made|which enfeebles it, and prevents its proper in-|while they ought to be developing the organs of 
in childhood, which do not appear at the time to|crease and development.’ After referring to in-|the body by exercise. ‘The more delicate the 
manifest their effects, are found to modify the|stances observed by himself and others, of disease|children are, and the more their affections and 
character of the future man. It is also true that and death caused by great mental application in|minds are precocious, the more important it is 
there are many constitutions inherently strong and| youth, he adds, ‘I have elsewhere mentioned the|that the above error should be avoided; if it is not, 
able to resist those causes of disease or decay |injury that peasants do their children, by requiring | premature death is often the consequence of this 
which would enfeeble or overpower the less vigor-| of them more bodily labor than they ought to per- infraction of the laws of nature. We often see, 
ous; so that a system which might not seriously|form. But those injudicious parents who require also, that those much admired in infancy for their 
effect the former class, may be fraught with great|from their children too much labor of the intel- genius, waste all their energies in youth, and ata 
injury to the latter. It is well known, however, lect, inflict upon them an injury far greater. No mature age, possess but ordinary minds, Expe- 
that the present system of school education does|custom is more improper and cruel than that of|rience demonstrates, that of any number of chil- 
produce in many instances manifest and sometimes|some parents, who exact of their children much |dren, of equal intellectual powers, those that re- 
serious ijl health, both in the case of pupils and/ intellectual labor, and great progress in study.—|ceive no particular care in infancy, and who do 
teachers, many of which have fallen under the/It is the tomb of their talents and of their health.’ not learn to read and write until the constitution 
writer's personal observation. In conversation a| He concludes with this advice. ‘'The employ-| begins to be consolidated, but who enjoy the bene- 
few days since with an intelligent teacher, once a|ments for which your children are destined in| fit of a good physical education, very soon surpass 
physician, the views here expressed were fully|after life, should regulate their studies in youth; in their studies those who commence study earlier 
confirmed by his experience, and in confirmation| not requiring (as is the custom with many parents) |and read numerous books, when very young.— 
of them, he stated, that when his pupils were|the most study in early life, of those who are to|\ The mind ought never to be cultivated at the ex- 
taken from school on account of health, and placed) be devoted to literary pursuits, but on the contrary,|pense of the body; and physical education ought 
in the country, where they were allowed recrea-'the least.’ ‘Of ten infants,’ says he, ‘ destined |to precede that of the intellect; and then proceed 
tion and free exercise in the open air, that they |for different vocations, I should prefer that the one simultaneously with it, without cultivating one 
returned after an absence of several months, with| who is to study through life, should be the least faculty to the neglect of others; for health is the 
their mental and physical powers so invigorated+learned at the age of twelve.’ base, and instruction the ornament of education.’ 
as to enable them in a short time to advance in| Upon this subject, perhaps there can be no bet-| In France, the education of youth has engaged 
learning beyond those who had been steadily oc-|ter authority than that of the distinguished Hufe- the attention of many learned and distinguished 
cupied in study during the period in which their _ physician to the King of Prussia, who, by men. Numerous treatises upon the subject have 
contemporaries had been at play. This fact proves| his learning, and acquaintance with the greatest been published, urging the importance of physical 
the fallacy of the popular idea that absence from scholars of the age, is eminenily qualified to de- education. M. Friedlander, in a late work dedi- 
school is necessarily lost time, and shows that)cide upon this subject. In his valuable work on cated to M. Guizot, thus speas of early instruc- 
under some circumstances at least it is a positive|the Art of Prolonging Life, he observes, * Intel-|tion:—* From the highest antiquity we have this 
gain to the pupil, allowing his physical frame tojlectual effort in the first years of life is very in- rule, that mental instruction ought not to commence 
keep pace with his intellectual progress. jurious. All labor of the mind which is required before the seventh year.” M. Friedlander thinks 
The same teacher remarks, that children taken! of children before their seventh year, is an oppo-|this rule is correct, and says that our climate, 
from school and put to some confining business or sition to the laws of nature, and will prove injuri- which necessarily confines children much of the 
labor, with a view of assisting their parents, and|ous to the organization, and prevent its proper time within doors, has led to the idea of teaching 
brought back after an interval of several months,|development.’ Again, he says, ‘It is necessary them early, and thus making them prodigies. 
exhibit a remarkable contrast to the other class— that we should not begin to exercise the faculties M. Ratier, in an essay on the Physical Educa- 
generally returning to their books with little spirit,| of the mind too early; it is a great mistake to sup- tion of Children, which was crowned by the 
and progressing slowly and with difficulty. pose that we cannot commence their cultivation Royal Society of Bordeaux in 1821, thus speaks 
The principles laid ‘down in the admirable litile too soon; we ought not to think of attempting of early mental instruction: —* The labor of the 
work before us, as applied to school education, | this while nature is wholly occupied with the de- mind, to which some parents subject their children 
deserve, and it is to be hoped, will receive the velopment of organs, and has need of all the vigor not only too soon, but in a wrong direction, is often 
careful attention of parents and teachers, and if of the system to effect this object. If children the cause of their bad health, and causes nearly 
approved and appreciated by them, there can be are made to study before this age, the most noble all those who are distinguished by precocity of the 
no doubt that the present system will be gradually part of the vital force is withdrawn from perfect- intellectual faculties, to perish prematurely; so 
modified so as to be more in accordance with the ing the organization, and is consumed by the act that we seldom see a perfect man; that is, one 
laws of our being, and with the welfare of the rising of thought; from which it necessarily results, that who exhibits an equilibrium of the physical, men- 
generation. ‘The “strictures” here made, though the bodily development is arrested or disturbed, tal and moral faculties.” M. Julian, late editor 
hastily written, are the result of much reflection, digestion is deranged, the humors deteriorated, of the Revue Encyclopedique, in his large and 
and of some experience on the part of the writer, and scrofula produced. In fine, the nervous sys- valuable work on Physical, Moral and Intellec- 
and are respectfully presented to the readers of the tem thus acquires a predominance over all others, twal Education, remarks,—* All the pages of this 
Intelligencer. which it preserves for the remainder of life, pro- work repel the double reproach, of wishing to 
We shall close this branch of the subject by ducing innumerable nervous complaints, melan- hasten the progress of the intellect, and obtain 
several extracts which have been judiciously se- choly, hypochondria, &c. It is true, however, that premature success, or retard the physical develop- 
lected by Dr. Brigham, as confirming the views diversity of character requires different methods in ment of children, by neglecting the means neces- 
advanced by him as regards early mental excite-|this respect. But in all cases the course to be \sary to preserve their health. We have constant- 
ment. pursued is directly opposed to that which is usual- ly followed the principle of ‘Tissot, who wished 





If a child shows at an early age a 
great propensity for study, instead of animating 
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that infancy might be consecrated to those exer-| 
cises which fortify the body, rather than to meu- 
tal application, which enfeebles and destroys it.’ 

Again he observes, ‘* Tlie course to be adopted 
with children for the first ten years of life, is nei- 
ther to press or torment them; but by plays, ex- 
ercise of the body, entire liberty wise ly regulated, 
and good nourishment, to effect the salutary and 
progressive development of the Physical, Moral 
and Intellectual faculties, and by continual amuse- 
ment and freedom from chagrin, (which injures 
the temper of children,) they will arrive at the 
tenth year without suspecting that they have been 
made to learn anything: they have not distin- 
guished between study and recreation; all they 
know they have learned freely, voluntarily, and 
always in play. ‘The advantages obtained by this 
course are, good health, grace, agility, gaiety, and 
happiness; a character frank and generous, a meim- 
ory properly exercised, a sound judgment, and a 
cultivated mind.’ 

Similar opinions have been inculcated in Eng- 
land, by some of the most distinguished medical 
men of that country, and particularly by the cele- 
brated Dr. James Jolinson, in several of his valu- 
able and interesting works. I ought, however, to 
remark, that the T'reatise of Locke on Education 
has had, in England, great influence; and un- 
doubtedly has done much injury, by teaching the 
importance of ‘ reasoning with children at a very 
early age.’ ‘The practice has no doubt been car- 
ried much beyond what he intended; and its in- 
jurious effects are of late often alluded to. 
ters on Mental Alienation, state, that early and fre- 
quent attempts to reason with children, increase, 
if they do not create a predisposition to insanity; 
and their inutility has been satisfactorily and abun- 
dantly shown by several writers, and particularly 
by Rousseau in his Emile, or ‘Treatise on Educa- 
tion; a work exceedingly defective and absurd in 
some respects, but abounding with many import- 
ant and practical truths upon education. 
has had a great and beneficial influence in Europe, 
but appears to be but litte known in this country, 

The evil effects of the course recommended by 
Locke, have been noticed, as I have said, by the 
medical men in England. A late writer on Drop- 
sy of the head, observes, ‘the present plan of ed- 


ucation, in which the intellectual powers are pre-| 


maturely exercised, may be considered as one of 
the causes of the more frequent occurrence of this 
disease.’ 

Another writer, in a recent and valuable work, 
has also alluded to this subject, and in a manner 
that ought to awaken the attention of pareuts and 
teachers. He says, ‘It is undoubtedly too much 
the cusiom of the modern system of education to 
stimulate the infant intellect to premature, and 
therefore prejudicial exertion. ‘The recommenda- 
tions enforced by Struve should never be forgot- 
ten; and if they are forgotten by parents, it is the 
imperative duty of the medical practitioner to point 
out the necessity of cousply ing with them. We 
should operate upon the tender intellect of a child 
by the gentlest progression. It must surely be 
more judicious to complete the instrument pre- 
vious to its use, than to employ it in an imperfect 
state. It is the same with children as adults. In 
the cultivation of the mental powers, we are al- 
ways to bear in mind the capability of the individ- 
nal to answer the demands which are made upon 
him for exertion. It is not only irrational, but it 
is frequently destructive, to impose either upon the 
mind or body, but partic manly upon the former, a 
ioad which it is incapable of supporting. It may 
he a source of consolation to those parents who 
are too apt to lament any apparent loss of time in 
the very early periods of life, that early aequire- 


ments are not be gained without destruction of 


health, and that the future progress and mental 
powers of the individual depend upon the found- 


Wri-| 


The work 


ation which is laid in salen, by judiciously | 
adapting the studies of the child to ts age and 
constitution. By premature effects to improve the 
powers of the intellect, the organ in which they 
reside is exhausted. ‘The practitioner, then, ean- 
not too forcibly reprobate the pernicious enforce- 
ment of precocious studies. ‘The injurious eflects 
arising from the folly and false vanity of parents, 
who are ambitious of holding forth their children 
as specimens of extraordinary talent, are con- 
stantly presenting themselves to our view, in a 
train of nervous symptoms, and of suscepubility 
to ordinary impressions, which frequently pave 
the way to decided paroxysms of convulsions,’ ”’ 
1. P. 
From Hood s Mag 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 
Advice to an Aspirant —By Charles Mackay. 


+w2ee>r 


azine. 


If thou wouldst win a lasting fume; 
If thou th’ 
And make the Future bless thy naie; 


immortal wreath wouldst claim, 


Begin thy perilous career, 
Keep high thy heart, thy conscience clear, 


And walk thy way without a fear. 


And if thou hast a voice within, 
That ever whispers, “ Work and win,” 


And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin: 


If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 


Though in the strife thy heart should bleed! 


If thou canst struggle day and night, 
And, 


Sull keep thy cynosure in sight: 


in the envious world’s despite, 


If thou ec 


Nor curse the day that thou wert born, 


inst bear the rich man’s scorn: 


To feed*on chaff, and he on corn: 


If thou canst dine upon a crust, 
And still hold on with patient trust, 
Nor pine that Fortune is unjust: 


I thou canst see, with tranquil breast, 
The 


While thou must walk in tatter’d vest: 


knave or fool in purple dress’d, 


If thou canst rise ere break of day, 
And toil and moil till evening gray, 
At thankless work, for scanty pay: 


If, in thy progress to renown, 


Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 
Of those who strive to pull thee down: 


If thou can 
The 


Of those who run the self-same race: 


st bear th’ averted face, 


jibe, or treacherous embrace, 


can find 


inner brightness in thy mind, 


If thou in darkest days 
An 


‘To reconcile thee to thy kind,— 


Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come—go on—true soul! 
‘Thou’lt win the 


prize, thou’lt reach the goal! 


If not—what matters? tried by fire, 
And purified from low desire, 


‘Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 


Content and hope thy heart shall buov, 
And men’s neglect shall ne'er destroy 


Thy secret peace, thy inward joy. 


But if so bent on worldly fame, 
That thou niust gild thy living name, 


And snatch the honors of the game; 


And hast not strength to watch and pray, 
To seize thy, time and force thy way, 
By some new combat every day: 





If failure might thy soul oppress, 
And fill thy veins with heaviness, 
And make thee love thy kind the less: 


Thy fame might rivalry forestal, 
And thou let tears or curses full, 
Or turn thy wholesome blood to gall; 


Pause ere thou tempt the hard carcer, 
Thou’lt find the conflict too severe, 


And heart will break and brain wil! sear. 


Content thee with a meaner lot; 
Go plough thy ficld, go build thy cot, 


Nor sigh that thou must be forgot. 





FRIENDS’ AN PELLIG ENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTIT MONTH 19, 1845. 





The mental activity of the present day Irs 
igiven rise toa fonduess for novelty, and this in 
its turn has produced a love of change, and a rest- 
\less desire for innovation. This feeling has found 
\its way into almost every quarter, and raised up a 
‘host of pseudo-reformers. We do not say that all 
| attempts to bring about changes in the present 
jorder of things, are liable to rebuke or suspicion. 
\It requires but a very small share of observation 
to satisfy the most obtuse mind that there is abun- 
\dant cause for labor on this account. But the evil 
lto whiclt we would particularly direct our remarks 
jis the rashness with which many of the institu- 
tions of religious society are sometimes assailed, 
We do not claim for these the 


| 
| 


attribute of infalli- 
|bility; we can readily conceive that however valu- 
able or useful in many respects, they may have 
in them a considerable mixture of human weak- 
ness and alloy—we will go even further—we will 
‘allow that however beneficial they may have prov- 
ed in time past, they may not in all cases be per- 
fectly adapted to present circumstances, and may 
therefore require some modification and improve- 
ment. 





In some instances, indeed, they may very 
But that 
man can have liule knowledge of human nature, 


properly be dispensed with altogether, 


and but very small acquaintance with the past 
history of his race, who supposes that institutions 
lrendered venerable by time, and hallowed by use, 
lean at once let go their hold on public opinion, 
without detriment to individuals, or without en- 
|dangering the safety and happinéss of society.— 
|Many persons, it is to be presumed, take upon 
them the office of reformers who are not sufficient- 
lly aware of the qualifications which it requires.— 
|The inexperienced novice may sometimes dis- 


leover a flaw, or detect an error, in an instrument 





lwhich it may have required the skilful hand of an 
|adept to prepare; readily may the work of demoli- 
| tion be performed, but far less easy will it be found 
to rebuild that which has been thus rashly destroy- 
led. For this reason will every prudent person 
'who lends himself to the work of reform, proceed 
| with caution and deliberation; however obvious to 
‘himself may appear the necessity of a change, he 
will not fail to recollect that great respect is due 
ito the feelings and judgment of others, and that 
| when we pursue any object with too much ear- 
inestuess, or with blind and indiscreet ardor, we 


prejudice the cause which we have espoused; and 
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thus, instead of advancing, retard the business of re- Generals Merisset and Bobo sent at the head of two large! ment has dragged me into being a witness of the particu. 
Mii , columns fiom the North, had taken Hinchi, Saxaron, and/lirs that are hereby detailed to you, as follows, for what 

form. But it is not only to those things that may many other little towns on the frontier, and hed gone into| they are worth, atte nding the removal in July, 1843, of a 
require change, or which may be susceptible of the interior as far as Lamatte, astiall town, thus getting polypus, trom the nose of a patient in the mesmerie condi- 
possession of all the mahogany which had been cut by the| tion. “1 give this name to the condition she was in for want 


improvement, or which may be safely abandoned, Saaitaliiaai . 


President Pierrot has determined to make the Cape th 
Capital of this part of the Island, in place of St. Mare’s or 
Port au Prince. ‘This movement has given decided affront 


that our observations are meant to apply. ‘There 
are men and women who, while they profess to 


be endowed with a superior portion of light, and to the people of the two latter places. Pierrot has been ac- 


. tively engaged in enlisting recruits for his army. 
while they disavow every thing like bigotry and RBs - ; 
iie.. aa ; . 1 The Whale Fishery.—¥From an article in the New Lon- 
superstition, are very earest to bring about a re- don Morning News, we learn that there are over 700 ves- 
furm in matters of very small importance, and in scls belonging to the United States whieh are engaged in 
a 1¢ the whale tshery. ‘These employ over 20,000 men, aud t- 
respect to which, every one should be left at lib- port annually about 420,000 barrels of ol, and 2, 800,000 
erty to act according to his own judgment or dis- pounds of whuleboue—the whole valued at over $5,000,000. 
: Since the commencement of the year, there has been itn- 
ported into New London. in 18 vessels, over $650,000 worth 
yet this class of reformers sometimes carry their ofoil and bone, about one-third of which is distributed among 
; the officers and crews. ‘he whaling fleet of that port now 
oe consists of 78 vessels, 7 having been added the past year. 
operates greatly to their own prejudice, but jeo-, New London is now second only to New_Bedford in this 
pards the peace and harmony of society. For sin- ae ee eee Nantes ow Phe 
: ge sl ves pag ve Whale fishery in 


cere conscientious conviction, we have great re-| the world sail from New London. 


cretion. ‘This is being righteous over-much; and 


feelings on these points to a degree that not only 


spect, but with this kind of over-serupulousness! Surgery and Mesmerism.—Operations in the mesmeric 
state begin to be quite Common, and are attended with the 
; . ; best results. “he Kennebec Journal says that Miss Patty 
sympathy. It is a voluntary complaint which Commett, well known as a highly respectable Milliner o1 
Augusta, was put into a mesmeric slecp by Dr. Josiah Dean, 
7 . of Bangor, when a tumour weighing two pounds and five 
ed by it not ouly uneasy and uncomfortable in ounces was taken out by Dr. H. ti. till. During the ope 


about things of no intrinsic value, we have little 
renders him who suffers himself to become infeet- 


himself, but a serious annuyance to all with whom "tion, whic h lasted six minutes, she was wholly insensibl ‘ 

; ee ; ; ind when waked up, stated that she knew nothing of what 
he is connected by the ties of social and religious had been passing. On being enquired of if she had any 
consciousness whatever during the progress of the operation, 
she said she had not. 


intercourse, 
— - +eeer 


mee 


(7 A communication over the signature of Pretty Names among the Indians.—The names which the 

a . Sencca Indians give their women sound pleasant enough on 

“ Amicus,’’ has been received, and will appear the car. ‘I'o prove this we have but to say that among the 
most common cognomens are such as Rose-on-the-Bush, 
Ihe-Soft-Air, Welcome-Lome, Summer-Bud, Bird-at-Night, 
Swecet-Valley. Bush, Wind-on-Wings, Shining-Star, Young- 
Fawn, Lark-in-the-Morning, Maple-Bud, and others oi 
equally soft and gentle import. ‘There is some poetry about 

Counterfeit—A spurious issue of the denomination of these children of the forest. 

#2), purporting to be of the Bank of Delaware, at Wilming- 
ton, has made its appearance in Philadelphia. It is an al- 
teration from the Commercial Millingten Bank of Maryland 


i Our next. 


— +~oee rr —— 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


—_———_- —-~ @eoeo 


Discovery in Africa.—It is stated in a letter recently 
published in the coluinns of the National Intelligencer, that 
a new race of people have been discovered near the mission 
papers, agreeably to law, that an application will be made established by the American Bourd at the Sabboon, who are 
to the next Legislature to incorporate a.Bank in Carlisle,| described as being far superior to any upon the coast, and 
to be called “'Phe Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Car-| whose language is represented as one of the most perfect 
lisie,” with a capital of $100,000. me 


New Bank at Carlisle.—Notice is given in the Harrisburg 


and harmonious in all the world; who have among them 
The Quebec Fire-—The loss to the city in houses burned |'"@dition that some two centuries ago a stranger came to 

by the two fires is thus stated: : their country and instructed them in eiviliz ition and their 

, duties; who are acquainted with the facts and truths of the 


Streets. Houses burned. Blown up Te : 
s Hou surned. Blown up. holy Scriptures, and who are remarkably prepared for the 


On 28th May 33 1630 2 . ' 

On 28th June 33 1302 3 reception of turther knowledge. ‘They are at present re- 
- % : moving from the interior towards the coast, and the mission 
Total 71 2939 15 uries cherish the hope that through their agency civilization 

na ‘ IDS 0 ‘ . Je . , ae " ¢ 
- ‘ : ‘ Shristiz y may be widely diffused!! 
Che population thus rendered destitute cannot be estima- sd Christianity may be widely d 
ted at less than 29,000 persons. seer 


SURGICAL OPERATION WITHOUT PAIN, 


We copy the following operation for the removal of a po 


Flood in the North-west.—The steamer Huntville has ar- 
rived at St. Louis, from Warsaw, on the Osage river. She ‘ g , 
reports that stream very bigh, and in many places over the lypus from the nose, from the May number of the Boston 
banks and into the farms; it has been 7 feet higher this than| Medical and Surgical Journal. We, of course, know no- 
it was last season, and near 5 feet bigher than the great thing about the matter beyond the facts furnished by highly 
flood in 1837, Many farms and crops have been wholly intelligent and respectable witnesses; and this particulus 
inundated and nearly destroyed; the river was, however, ©4S€ is written by a most unwilling witness. In the mean 
falling when the H. came out. time, the attention of physicians is drawn to the subject, 
and more become emboldened, by a few fearless examples, 
to speak out in regard to a topic on which they are met by 
ridicule, and not by argument. ‘The number of these cases 
seems to accumulate. 

There are now recorded, the extirpation of a breast at 
An electrical telegraph is shortly to be laid down on the Paris by Jules Cloquet, one by Drs. Hamard and Ouket at 
. Paris, and one by Professor Ducas at Savannah; the removal 
j ae : 4 ‘ of diseased bone from the jaw by Dr. Charlton, at the Mel 
Late fi m Hayti.i—The New York Journal of Commerce | yjt\e hospital, Chatham, England; the division of tendons 
saree Engen Capt. Cutts, of the brig Mayti, which sailed from jy Dr I:ngleduc, of Southsea; an amputation of the thigh 
: ener ead ith inst., -3 A at Pic ae by Dr. Ward, at the Wellow hospital, Nottinghamshire; Dr. 
Dom : a = oe oe aad are si ‘ - — my Lc = lasswell’s operation of the same ¢ haracter, performed on 

pminicans have attacked and taken, after an engagement! Mary Ann Lakin, at Leicester, England; the amputation 
of 4 hours, the town of Lascahobas. ‘They numbered about 
ow strong, against 150 Haytiens, of the Guard National. 
wwe he pets of their original , eee mor from the neck, by the same gentleman, in New York 

q ay ave marched against them with 3 regiments | 4}| 
of about 1200 men, having at their head 2 skilled officers; 
and 3 more regiments are ordered by the Minister of War 
to march immediately—they are to come from the South, 
which part of the Island is perfectly quiet at present. The i : 
litest news from the seat of war, was that the Dominicans| 7? the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 


had fled, afler having burnt down Lascahobas, they being 
Miloring , 


The English Government thas determined to put down 


the sight-seeing at the condemned sermon in Newgate, and 


to prolibit reporters from being present in the interior of 


et 
t 


re gaol at the execution of criminals in future. 


rauway. between Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


] 


these cases are well attested by ereditable witnesses 


hune. 


d that a strong force were marching against them |have lately reached us from various quarters, an experi 





' 


of a leg by Dr. Jones, at Bangor, Me.; the extirpation of 
tonsils by Dr. Bodinier at Paris; and the removal of a tu- 


i better one; but names are of little consequence, the fact 
nly (from notes taken at the time) being intended to be 
regarded. ‘The patient came from Montville, fourteen miles 


distant, to Belfast, for the purpose of having me operate. 
She was a very re spectable woman, of mild disposition and 
manners, of considerable energy and activity, fair complex. 
ion, about twenty-four years of age, married, had one child, 
was a person of good constitution, and to every appearance 
healthy at the time. ‘That tamor was of an oblony-rounded 
fori, largely uttached base, probably half an inch in its 
smallest diameter, and had been there three months. The 
base was larger, proportionally, than the average of cases 
Within my experience, and so firmly adhere nt, that in re. 
moving it | was obliged to tear it away in pieces. I had 
laid out my instruments, and was about proceeding In the 
operation, when she proposed to be magnetized if it was 
possible, as she dreaded the pain that weuld have to be 
borne; and as she was entire ly unacquainted in town, at 
her request I procured the attendance of a gentleman who 
had tlic reputation of being a good magnetizer, Mr. P. P. 
Quinby, although entirely faithless on my own part, as I 
told her at the time,as well as others before, who had asked 
what I thought of animal magnetism. I am quite confi- 
dent that the lady and Mr. Quinby had never met before, 
and that there was nothing previously concerted. I am 
also confident that she took no medicine to induce stupor. 
In ten minutes after commencing, she was put into a state 
of apparently natural sleep, sitting upright in her chair, 
breathing and pulse natural, color of countenance unchang- 
ed. We then moved her from the back part of my room, 
where she happened to be sitting, to a window, for the 
light, Mr. Q. asked her if she felt well; she answered dis- 
tinctly, yes. I immediately (in the presence of some of our 
most noted citizens, who had been called in at their own 
request) began to remove the polypus, and did it tharough- 
ly, scraping the sides of the nostril repeatedly with the for- 
ceps, so as to be sure that [ had removed all the remaining 
fragments. ‘There was some hemorrhage, say nearly an 
ounce of blood. I was operating four or five minutes at 
least. During the whole time she evinced not the slightest 


| symptom of pain, either by any groaning, sighing, or mo- 


tion whatever, but was in all these respects precisely like 
the dead body. I felt convinced that I might as well have 
amputated her arm. ‘The circumstance that struck me at 
the time most singularly of all, was this: as soon as tho 
blood began to run down the fauees there was a slight, 
rough, rattling sound of breathing. One of the bystanders 
said, “she is choking to death.” Mr. Q. hawked and spit 
repeatedly, when she did the same, and spit the blood out 
of her mouth. In about ten minutes after she was awaked, 
but said she was unconscious that anything had been done; 
complained of no pain, and found that she could now breathe 
freely through her nose, that had been entirely closed up 
for several preceding months, 


Yours, very sincerely, 
ALBERT T. WHEELOCK, M. D 
Beurast, (Me.) April 19, 1845. 


The above is given for what it is worth. If men 
and women can be thus deprived of their con- 
sciousness, it is evident that they are placed, pro 
tempore, at the absolute will of the magnetizer. 
It becomes a question, therefore, how far individ- 
uals who have a true regard for the welfare of 
society, should lend their countenance and sup- 
port to a practice which, whatever advantages it 
may seem to possess in some cases, is manifestly 
liable to the most serious abuses. 
ae Ee oe re EE ————E——————————————— 

DIED, suddenly, at Trenton, N. J., on the 4th inst., 
Crarves Hurcwn, (a native of Burlington, N. J.) of drop- 
sey of the chest, aged 75 years. 

He gave up in early youth to follow the pointings of 
Truth in his own mind. Believing in accordance with the 
scripture declaration, that “ our bodies are the temples of 
the living God,” and to defile them is sin, he consequently 
lived a sober, honest and industrious life, until he was de- 
rived of his physical powers by two or three paralytic 
‘\shocks. He suffered much from time to time during the 


: . ‘\ last few years, which he bore with christian fortitude. 
and if any one wants an explanation of the matter they must . 


go elsewhere for it; we merely give the fucts—N. Y. Tii- 


a - 
. . ' —— a a -— & 
Having a“ part in the fr . re urrection, over hi 
second death had no power;” for he sometimes declare 
“that he had not left the great work for a dying hour. 


-| Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from hence. 


~o 


’ 


Dear Sin: Additional to the accounts of like results that| forth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 


.' labours; and their works do follow them.” 
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From the Atheneum. 
THE GLACIERS. 
H. A. GRANT. 


A WEFK AMONG 
BY DR. 
(Continued from page 119.) 


Those travellers who from the valley of Cham- 
onix have seen these masses of ice falling from 
the summit of Mont Blanc, on the Grand Plateau, 
in consequence of their distance and great height, 
can form no idea of their size. ‘These blocks 
ice, which from the valley appear, as they are dis- 
placed, not larger than fifteen or twenty feet 
square, are, to those who are in their immediate 
vicinity, from one hundred to two hundred feet. 
This kind of avalanche differs from the Staub-la- 
minen, (dust avalanche.) as they are called by the 
natives of the Alps, which being formed by the 
loose fresh-fallen snow of winter, before it has 
been melted and made compact, is piled up by the 
whirlwinds, which are common in the Alps; such 
avalanches increase as they descend, till they ac- 
quire an enormous size, covering acres, I may say 
miles, in their descent; overwhelming and laying 
prostrate whole forests of pines or villages which 
lie in their course. - Another kind, the Grund-la- 
minen, fall chiefly during the early months of 
spring and summer, as in May and June, when 
the rays of the sun being very powerful, the snow 
becomes more compact. ‘They are composed of 
soggy snow and ice, and are also very destructive. 
They were avalanches of this kind, that in 1720, 
in Ober Gestelen, (Vallais,) and in 1749, in the 
Tavetsch, produced such devastation. The re- 
cords of the valleys of the Alps abound with 
mournful exemplifications of the destructive pow- 
er of these avalanches, and of many others of this 
class. ‘The wind of the avalanche, whose violent 
effects have been described by writers, probably 
acts only by its vibratory power, and the concus- 
sion consequent upon the movement of the ava- 
lanche, thus filling up the momentary vacuum 
produced by its rapid motion through the air. 
This idea of the wind of avalanches is common 
among the inhabitants of the Alps. In support of 
their opinions of the wind of avalanches, they cite 
the fact of large and sturdy pines being cut smooth- 
ly off, without the bark or branches being chafed; 
but I saw nothing of this kind, which could not 
be accounted for. by the rash of wind to fill the 
vacuum. It was in this way that the village of 
Ronda, in the Visp-Thol, had many of its houses 
prostrated and scattered in fragments in 1720, and 
also one of the spires of the convent of Dissentis 
fell by the vibratory action of the air, produced by 


an avalanche which fell about one-fourth of a mile ‘ 


distant from it. ‘lhis concussion of the air is fa- 
miliar to all, by the effects produced in the dis- 
charge of ordnance near our dw ellings. It m: Ly 
be more perfectly exemplified, by taking a bottle 
and corking it tightly, and discharging, at a short 
distance, twenty or thirty feet, a musket or a rifle 
so that the ball shall pass about one inch over the 
cork; the velocity of the projected bulle produces 
a vacuum, and the cork leaps from iis place of 
confinement, in consequence of the atmospheric 
pressure being thus suddenly removed, and by the 
expansion of the air w ithin the botile. ‘The 
Grandes Mulets are two rocks which project from 
the Glacier des Bossons, whose summits are so 
pointed, and their sides so perpendicular, that the 
snow does not rest upon them. 


Here we halted 
for the night. 


They had loaded a cannon in the 


valley previous to our departure, and were to dis- 
charge it when the y saw us 
cope) arrive at this point, 
they did, but neither my self nor the guides heard 
the report, although some of our guides said they 


(through their teles- 
(Grandes Mulets) which 


saw the smoke. I had taken up with me six old 


pigeons, the strongest and shyest I could find in the 
pigeon-house of the hotel, and now determined to 


let two of them off from the rock; the time being 


| marked on a small piece of parchment, wi attached 


I had desired the landlord to 
note the time when the | rigeons made their appear- 
ance at Chamonix. I a tossed one of them a 
few feet in the air, that he might see to take his 


by a string to one leg. 


direction, when to my surprise, he fluttered a little | 


and came down nearly as rapidly as 1 had thrown 
him up. When we then attempted to catch him, 
he endeavored to fly, but being unable to rise, 


ofihe fluttered about, ran with his wings extended 


a few yards, and was easily taken. I presumed 
t}he might have been injured by the confinement in 
the basket, and so I made the same experiment 
with three others, the result being the same: prov- 
ing that the rarity of the air was too great to ad- 
mit of their supporting themselves. But the next 
day, in descending, we let them off about half- 
way down, between the Grandes Mulets and the 
upper point of vegetation, and they took their 
courses directly for Chamonix, and were doubt- 
less safely at home long before we reached the 
perpetual snow line. 

After resting here twenty minutes, and previous 
to eating, the average pulsations and respirations 
of the whole party stood at one hundred and twen- 
ty-eight of the former, and thirty of the lattes 


minute. Notwithstanding the increase in the fre- 


quency of the respiratory action was much greater | 


than natural, and increases as you ascend to the 
higher points of the mountain, I found none of 
those urgent symptoms, mentioned by tourists, of 
difficult and laborious respiration, that is, during 
rest or repose; but even at this point, I found that 


motion the respiration was accelerated, and con- 
sequently more or less difficult, but ceased to be 
oppressive after a few moments of rest, proving 
that the effect was due not to the rarity of the air, 
but the exercise in this rare atmosphere. The high- 
er you ascend, the greater and greater is the inclin- 
ation to rest and lassitude, and the power of muscu- 
lar endurance is diminished almost to zero. The 
moment, however, you place yourself in the hori- 
zontal position, by lying on the snow, the mus- 
cles being at rest, you feel merely lassitude, but 
no fatigue, which returns almost immediately on 
the muscles being again called into action. ‘lhe 
most troublesome and annoying circumstance was 
the intense thirst, produced in part by the cutane- 
ous transpiration, which was very abundant, in 
consequence of the fatigue produced by motion, 
and also by the peculiar condition of the atmos- 
phere. As this thirst increases, the desire for food 
diminishes, until it becomes actually a loathing. 
[his was experienced not only by myself, but to 
a great degree even by the guides, who at the 
Grandes Mulets devoured the fattest kind of roast- 
ed and boiled meats with the greatest gout, but at 
the Grand Plateau cared for nothing more than 
the wing of a chicken, refusing positively the 


tion the Bordeaux wine which I had carried for 
my own use. ‘The only beverage that had an 
agreeable taste to me, and which alleviated my 
thirst, was the lemonade gazeuse. ‘Taking : 
small quantity of snow in my hand, I would sat- 
urate it with this liquid, and then allow it to dis- 
solve in my mouth, 

My two friends and myself chose the highest 
point of the Grandes 


Mulets as our resting place 
for the night; | 


ut owing to its steepness, fearing 
lest we might during sound sleep, subsequent 
to the fatigue of the day, roll, or slide down 
its side, we constructed, with the loose stones 
from the crevasses of the rock, a wall about ten 
feet long, and about two feet high in the centre, 
and descending to one foot at its extremities, of a 
semilunar form, against which we were to place 
our feet. ‘The larger stones were now removed 
to make the foundations of our beds as smooth as 
the circumstances of the place would permit; we 


per | 


twenty minutes 


» duced during the day by the same 
, hearty meats, but swallowed with infinite satisfac- 


‘selected onshe one his place, and spread upon jt 
his sheepskin, while a knapsack served the pur. 
pose of a pillow. I had just wrapped my blanket 
around me, as the sun was sinking below the ho. 
rizon, throwing its lurid glare upon the snow-cap- 
ped summits, which now above, below, and on 
either side, rose in close proximity, presenting a 
scene in which were mingled the beautiful and 
sublime, and more than repaying any lover of na- 
ture for the fatigues endured in obtaining the sight, 
I now prepared for sleep, but the novelty of ‘the 
position, the death-like stillness, and the events of 
the day crowding before my imagination, preclud- 
ed sleep; while the vast expanse of the blue arch 
of heaven, which was my canopy, studded with 
its myriads of scintillating lights, invited contem- 
plation rather than repose. 

1 was not allowed long to enjoy this scene of 
tranquillity and silence, for the d: ry had been one 
of excessive heat, and its effects be gan to be man- 
ifested by the fall of avalanches. Situated as the 
Grandes Mulets are, about ten thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, below the Grand Plateau, at 
two-thirds of the height of Mont Blane, within 
two thousand five hundred feet of the summit of 
the Aiguille de Midi, and projecting from the mid- 
dle of the glacier, they stand as opponents to very 
many of the avalanches that fall from either of 
these elevated points. I had not lain more than 
, when I was aroused by a tremen- 
dous crash, while the entire rocks still vibrated 
from the concussion of the ponderous mass: as | 


sprang to my feet, and looked over the mountain 
the muscles became rapidly fatigued, and while in| 


side, by the light of the moon, which had just 
risen, making every object, though enlarged and 
softened, almost as distinct as noonday, this mass 
of snow and ice could be seen hurrying and rush- 
ing headlong in its course, till ground and broken 
by its own violence, it settled down still and tran- 
quil, thousands of feet below, amid the ever mov- 
ing glacier. ‘They continued to fall for about one 
hour; at first the interval between was some ten 
minutes, then more frequently, till becoming less 
frequent, they ceased altogether, and universal 
stillness reigned once more, broken only now and 
then by what is termed the groanings of the Alps, 
which is the cracking of the ice among the gla- 
ciers, 

The fall of the avalanches at this hour is caused 
by the effect of the sun, (melting the ice,) and at 
this high point it requires the whole force of the 
sun’s rays during the entire day; the water thus 
produced runs down and forms pools about their 
base, which continues to melt there for some time 
after the sun has set, when one avalanche after 
another is dislodged, and beginning to fall, they 
continue until the water again congeals, which 
prevents any further descent until the following 
evening, when the same effect being again pro- 
cause, their fall 
is again renewed. I once more prepared myseli 
for sleep, but feeling no inclination that way, | 
amused myself in watching the constellations 
which, being immediately over me, were shining 
with peculiar brightness, ‘and during the course o! 
an hour or more that I was thus engaged, I ob 
served slight flashes of light passing before m) 
eyes, not unlike aurora borealis; and sup posed it 
an optical illusion, probably caused by the glare 
from the sun and snow, to which my eyes had 
been exposed during the day; but as they became 
more frequent, | satisfied myself that they were 
real. Rising and looking down in the direction 
Chamonix, I discovered at once the cause, which 
was a thunder shower in the valley. ‘The si/lons 
(streaks | of electricity presented a beautiful sight 
as they sported amid the dense clouds that over 
hung the village. ‘There was none of that dat- 


, zling brightness presented by the lightning see® 


when below the cloud, but merely the red zigz°¢ 
or forked lines, owing doubtless to the cloud beig 
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between us and the electric fluid. Although the| prayer; and he adds, that lightning had been thus | away the lightning—of putting a piece of iron into 
lightning could be distinctly seen, we could not evoked by Porsenna, king of the Volsci, and be- nests where eggs are hatching; or to a practice in 
detect the slightest sound of thunder; whether this fore his time repeatedly by Numa. Livy makes the fifteenth century, of protecting ships by fixing 
was caused by any peculiar condition of the at-|a similar, but a fuller statement. } ja drawn sword on the mast,—we may adduce the 
mosphere at the time, or by the rareness of the! Itis evident, from various passages in ancient historical fact mentioned by Ktesias, that iron col- 
air, or our distance, or whether it is a constant authors, that sovereigns who were ambitious of lected in a particular manner, and shaped like a 
phenomenon here, I am unable to say. ‘There| receiving divine honors, attempted to deceive their sword or pointed rod, had the property, when 
was, however, much thunder in the valley, and subjects by pretending to bring down lightning stuck in the ground, of turning away clouds, hail, 
some very heavy explosions, too, | was informed from heaven. According to Ovid and Dionysius and lightning. Ktesias informs us, that he saw 
by the landlord, on my return the next day. Halicarnassus, Romulus, the eleventh king of the experiment performed twice in the presence 

“We left the Grandes Mulets between 2 and 3) Alba, invented a method of counterfeiting thunder|of the king of Persia. Imperati, a writer of the 
o’elock, A. M., and arrived at the Grand Plateau and lightning. According to Eusebius, he effect-' seventeenth century, states, that “at the castle of 
between 8 and 9 o’clock. ‘The view from this ed this deception by making his soldiers strike Duino it was an ancient practice, in the time of a 


elevated point is almost boundless, and the whole |their bucklers with their swords. ‘The gods,/storm, to sound the lightning. The sentinel 


extent of country, for miles on every side, (except however, were affronted at this usurpation of their 


that portion where the prospect is interrupted by weapons, and Romulus fell by a stroke of light- 
the summit of Mout Blanc,) extended itself far and | ning. 

wide, presenting its plains, mountains, and lakes, 
as distinctly as if spread out upon a map before 
the eve. ‘The Plateau is an almost level plain, with 
an area, I should judge, of ten acres. ‘The Roch-| 
es Rouges are between this point and the summit. | 
The clouds began very soon to rise from different’ side in imitation of lightning; and, as a punish- 
points, and often obstructed view afier view, So ment of his impiety, Jupiter slew him by a thun- 
that to continue the ascent to the very summit, we |derbolt. Evustathius, in his commentaries on the 
deemed would be useless, as far as the prospect|Qdyssey, regards Salmoneus as a philosopher 
was concerned. ‘This was now nearly or com-| who was killed while carrying on experiments for 
pletely limited by the moving masses of cloud and (he purpose of bringing down or imitating light- 


“ Fulmineo periit imitator fulminis ictu.” 
He mock’d the lightning—and by lightning fell. 
Salmoneus, king of Elis, is said to have imitat- 
ed thunder by driving his chariot over a bridge of 
brass, and to have darted burning torches on every 


vapor, as they rose from the valleys or hung pen-|ning; and M. Salverte believes that the king of 


dulous on the mountain side: for a moment they Elis was actually bringing down lightning from 
were stationary, and then rising in undulating, |ithe clouds, and that the process he employed was 


touched with his iron pike a bar of iron raised 
upon a wall, and when he obtained a spark at the 
instant of contact, he immediately gave the alarm, 
and warned the shepherds of their danger.”’ 
Striking as these facts are, we have still more 
unequivocal evidence that the ancients were ac- 
quainted with the use of thunder-rods. M. La 
Boissiere, quoted by Salverte, discusses this sub- 
ject in a learned Memoir, ‘on the knowledge of 
the ancients in the art of evoking and absorbing 
lightning.” He mentions a medal described by 
Duchoul, on which the temple of Juno, the god- 
dess of air, has its roof armed with pointed rods; 
and other medals are referred to by the same au- 
thor, with the inscription, ‘XV. Viri sacris, fa- 
ciundis,”” and representing a fish covered with 
spines, and placed on a globe or on a patera. M. 


broken lines, they assumed a deeper and denser) the coactive one referred to by Pliny. According La Boissiere conceives that a fish on a globe arm- 

form, as expanding and spreading themselves|to Dign Cassius and John of Antioch, Caligula ed with points, was the conductor employed by 

through and beyond the various mountain passes,/employed a machine for imitating thunder and Numa to bring down the lightning from the 
they extended as far as the eye could discern. * * |ightning, and for that purpose discharged a stone clouds. A * 

We now hastened our descent, which was\upwards to the sky during the time of a thunder- Ina correspondence with M. Lichtenberg, | on 

quickly and easily achieved, in comparison with| storm. the effect of points placed on the temple of Solo- 

the toil of the ascent; as, in a few minutes, we| ‘The earliest indication of a method of protect- ™°" Michaelis observes, that during the lapse 

slid down the snowy plains, which had taken! ing houses from lightning, is referred to by Col- of a thousand years, the temple of Jerusalem 

hours of indefatigable effort to surmount. umello. He distinctly states that archon, who °¢”*% Bever to have been struck by lightning; that 

—— +#0e- was the disciple of the magician Tages, and the a forest of spikes gilt, or pointed with gold, and 

From the Edinburgh Review. |founder of the Theurgy of the Etruscans, protect- Mr se See eee = 

Hoscahcieg delhi sic tae: ciscdeencagiois aij mae neem Stearn, Spleaenecl<cymmams cisterns and subterraneous excavations in the hill 

on which the temple stood, by means of metallic 


water-pipes placed in connection with the thick 
With the same view the ‘Temple of Apollo was gilding, iron spikes, and lead which covered the 


surrounded with laurels, which were supposed to|exterior of the roof. Independently, therefore, of 


have the property of keeping off lightning; and in| the gilding of the roofs, walls, beams, floors, and 
r . . oy . : » 
Watson, indeed, has gathered from Pliny, Sene-| Hindostan, fat or succulent planis were planted doors of every apartment, we have here a system 


ca, Cesar, and Livy, several passages descriptive| round houses, in order to defend them from light-| of conductors not only more complete than those 
of the electrical light which often tipped the masts|ning. M. Salverte ridicules these methods as in- on the temple of Juno, but more complete than 
of vessels, and the spears and lances of soldiers; | efficacious, and considers them as put forward by |any system that has been employed in modern 
but nothing worthy of notice has been gleaned re-|their authors, in order to conceal the true method|times. In his description of the exterior of the 
specting the destructive effects of thunderstorms,| which they possessed of protecting their temples temple, Josephus says that it was every where 
and the precautions which were taken for the pro- and dwellings from the effects of lightning; but covered with very heavy plates of gold, and that 
tection of life and property. we are disposed to take a different view of the there rose upon the roof very sharp golden or gilt 

In his commentaries on Virgil's sixth Eclogue, subject. If the trees which surround a house or spikes or rods, to prevent the birds from defiling 
Servius, a writer in the time of the younger Theo-|a temple are sufficiently high, there can be no it, In describing the attack made by the priests 
dosius, observes, that Prometheus discovered and\doubt that they will exercise a protective power upon the Romans, afier the burning of the temple, 
revealed to men the method of bringing down not inferior to a regular system of conductors; but Josephus says that they tore up the sharp spikes 
lightning from above, and that it was from thisjeven if the temple exceeds them in height, they of the temple, and also their foundations, which 
that he was said to have stolen fire from heaven. will operate as so many points or conductors in, were made of lead, and threw them as missiles 
Among the possessors of the art he enumerates discharging silently the free electricity of the at- against the enemy; and Reland, in his annotations 
Numa, who had used it with impunity, because|mosphere. If a house covered with succulent on the passage, says, that these were the iron 
he had employed it only in the service of the creepers were struck with lightning, we are per- spikes (obelos ferreos) placed on the roof of the 
gods; and ‘Tullus Hostilias, who, in consequence suaded that the electricity would be carried off by temple to keep off birds. 
of having made an improper use of it, was struck | tle conducting juices of the plant, and would not} 
dead with lightning, and all his property de-|foree its way into the walls of the building. 
stroyed. 

On the authority of Lucius Piso, an ancient an- 
valist, both Livy and Pliny have given an account 
of the transmission to ‘Tullus Hostilius of Numa’s 
secret of bringing down lightning from heaven. 
Pliny says that Tullas learned the art from the 
hooks of Numa, but having practised it incorrectly 


“Utque Jovis magni prohiberet fulmina Tarchon, 
Seepe suas sedes percinxit vitibus albis.” 


Iris not very creditable to the scientific litera- 
ture of our own country, that so little has been 
done in collecting and examining the notices and 
opinions of the ancients, respecting the more re- 
markable phenomena of the atmosphere. Dr. | 


It is, we think, impossible to read the preced- 
ing details without a strong conviction that the 
Pliny informs us, that in consequence of all the ancients possessed the secret of bringing down 
high towers between Terracina and the Temple of fire from heaven, and were acquainted with the 
Feronia having been destroyed by lightning, the general principles of protecting buildings from 
inhabitants ceased to build them in times of war. lightning, by metallic or other conductors. ‘This 
He states, also, that the lightning never descends knowledge, however, whatever may have been its 
into the ground deeper than five feet; and that, on| amount, was possessed only by kings and priests, 
this account, timid persons either seek for shelter who never scrupled to wield it in support of des- 
parum rite) he was struck with lightning. Pliny |in deep caverns, or cover their houses with the potism and superstition. ‘The secret of the thun- 
repeats nearly the same words in another place; |\skins of seals, the only marine animal which the der-rod, like that of the other machinery of hea- 
but he there states also, on the authority of an- lightning does not strike. then worship, was completely concealed from the 
cient annals, that lightning could be forced from| Without referring to the practices in Esthonia, vulgar; and when, after the introduction of Chris- 
heaven by certain sacred rites, or obtained by of placing two knives upon a window to turn tianity, it had lost its power as an instrument for 
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deceiving the people, it seems also to have losti its| 
value as an instrument for their protection. When 
the system of religious imposture which consecrat- 
ed the Pagan temples fel! to the ground, many of 
its secrets perished with the priests to whom they 
had been entrusted; and the few which modern 
ingenuity has been able © trace during their tra- 
ditional disappearance, had been either appropri- 
ated by the magician, or formed the germ of those 
unhallowed illusions by which a Christian priest- 
hood sought to sustain and extend its power. 

It is a singular fact, that even when electricity 
had assumed a scientific aspect, and had, to a cer- 
tain degree, been identified with lightning, the art 
of protection by conductors was utterly unknown. 
It was not till Franklin had demonstrated the iden- 
tity of these two powerful agents, and had actual- 
ly brought down lightning from the clouds by the 
conducting string of his electrical kite, that he 
conceived the idea of applying a thunder-rod to 
the protection of buildings. It was in the month 
of June, 1752, that he performed that celebrated 
experiment, by which he became the Prometheus 
of modern times, and earned a branch of the dou- 
ble laurel, with which the democratic poet has 
crowned him— 


“ Arripuit fulmen celo—sceptrumque tyrannis.” 


A kite formed with a silk handkerchief, to enable 
it to bear the wet and violence of a thunderstorm, 
was raised in the usual manner with a line of 
twine, which terminated below in a silk riband, at 
the junction of which with the twine a key was 
suspended. With the non-conducting riband in 
his hand, Franklin watched with impatience the 
approach of his kite to the thunder cloud. At last 
he saw with delight the loose filaments of the 
twine arising from it in all directions. His knue- 
kle attracted them, and received a spark when ap- 
plied to the key. When the conducting power of 
the string was increased by being wetted with 
rain, the electricity descended in a copious stream; 
a Leyden jar was charged at the key, and electri- 
eal experiments of varivus kinds performed with 
the celestial fire. 

While the achievement of Prometheus was thus 
repeated in the New World, the fate of ‘Tullus 
Hostilius was about to be suffered in the Old. 
The fame of Franklin's sublime experiment pass- 
ed rapidly through Europe, and various philoso- 
phers had the courage to repeat it—some with 
kites, and some with thunder-rods. In 1753, M. 
Romas received a severe shock from the string of 
his kite; and two French philosophers were struck 
down by the lightning when they were drawing 
sparks from their apparatus. 
Professor Richman of St. Petersburg, erecied ; 
metallic rod, for the purpose of measuring he 
strength of the electricity which it might bring 
down in a thunderstorm. When he was stooping 
to observe the effect of the electricity thus obiain- 
ed, M. Sokolof, his companion, observed a globe 
of blue fire leap, with a report like that of a pis- 
tol, from the iron rod, and strike the head of the 
Professor, who was then about a foot distant from 
it. ‘The Professor was instantly killed, and M. 
Sokolof fell upon the ground stifled and benumbed 
with a sort of steam or vapor which accompanied 
the fiery globe. There was a red spot on the 
forehead of Professor Richman, where the light- 
ning seems to have entered, and a blue mark on 
the foot, from which it seemed to have made its 
escape. 

No sooner had Franklin performed his experi- 
ment, than he applied conductors to the protection 
of public and private buil lings. An apparatus, 
constructed acc ording to his direetic ns, was pl: iced 
in the house of Mr. West, a merchant in Phil: adel- 





In the same year, 


phia; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that this| 


conductor was actu: ly struck with lightning, as if 
to display the value of the invention. 





jured. 


lehurch, 


An iron rod|than fen times, and afterwards, in 


more than half an inch in diameter, and tapering 
to its ease end, was raised about nine and a hall! 


leet above the chimneys of the house. lis upper 


end terminated in asharp-pointed brass wire about! 


ten inches long, and a quarter of 
and = 
stake, which was driven 
depth of four or five feet. 


lis connected with an tron 
the ground to the 


Afier being struck with 


end was 
nto 


lightning, Mr. West found that the top of the 
pointed rod was melied, and the brass wire re- 
duced from ten to seven and a half inches in| 


length; and, whet was interesting and instructive, 
the iron stake did not earry off the 
sufficient quickness, for in this and in other thun- 
derstorms, the seen diffused near 
the stake, covering two or three yards of the pave- 


ment, 


electricity with 
lightning was 


even when it was wet with rain, 

It would not be an easy task, nor would it be a 
profitable one, to trace the history of the introduc- 
tion of lightning conductors into different civilized 
states. Even-after the lapse of nearly a century, 
and in countries where scicuce bas m: ide the great- 
est progress, they have been used to a very limit- 
ed extent; while in some, the prejudices of the 
people were roused against them. ‘The first con- 
used in England was erected in 1762, at 
Payne’s Hill, by Dr. Watson. In the year 1766, 
a lightning rod was put up in order to protect the |¥ 
fine tower of St. Mark’s at Venice. ‘This tower, 
which is above three hundred and sixty feet in al- 
litude, terminates in a pyramid eiglhity-seven feet 
high, surmounted with the figure of an angel made 
of wood, and covered with copper. In_1388, 
when it was formed of wood, it was severely in- 
In 1417, it was consumed by lightning. 
In 1489, it was again reduced to ashes; and afier 
it was rebuilt in stone, it was injured by lightning 
in 1548, 1565, and 1€53; and in 1745, it was 
struck with tremendous bolt, that the 
whole tower was rent in thirty-seven places, and 
almost destroyed. ‘The expense of repairing it 
amounted to 8000 ducais. In 1761 and 1762, it 
was again severely injured; but since the erection 
of the conductor in 1766, it does not seem to have 
suffered from any of the effects of lightning. In 
1768; a commitice of the Royal Society was ap- 
pointed for protecting St. P aul’s from lightning: 
and they recommended iron bars not less than an 
inch square, for securing the Jantern. In 17€9,a 
lightning-rod was erected in the great tower of 
Hamburg; and after the beautiful tower of the 
Cathedral of Sienna had been repeatedly damaged 
by lightning, a conductor was raised upon it. ‘The 
ignorant inhabitants regarded the apparatus with 
terror and dismay, and gave it the name of the 
heretical rod. On the 10th April, 1777, howev- 
er, a heavy discharge of lightning, which struck 
the tower, was safely carried downwards by the 
conductor, without injuring even the gilded orna- 
ments near which it passed; and after this exper- 
ience of its value, the good Catholics of Sienna 
beeame reconciled to the new heresy of science. 
In the year 1772, Signor Beccaria applied con- 
ductors to the principal roofs of the Royal Palace 
of Turin, which had previously suffered much |! 
from lightning; and though since that 
time frequently menaced by thunderstorms, it has 
never suffered from them. 

Another very curious and instructive case has 
been described by M. Lichtenberg, on the author- 
ity of Ingenhouss. At the country seat of Count 
Orsini of Rose nberg, in C arinthia, the spire of 
built 


ductor 


such a 


damage 


occasions struck with lightning; and so very fre- 
quently, and with such loss of life, that during 
summer divine service was not performed in the 
church. In 1730, the spire was entirely demol- 
by lightning, and after it was rebuilt it was 
struc . four or five limes Ss every vear. In the same 
thunderstorm, the lightning fell upon it no fewer 
177%, it was 


ished 


an inch thick; 


jury in thunderstorms, 
it only once, and its electricity was 


on a mountain, had been on ane | 


| five times struck with lightning. The fifth stroke 
on this oceasion, was so violent that the spire be- 
gan to give way, and Count Orsini was obliged to 
take it down. Jt was rebuilt a third time, and pro- 
tected with a pointed conductor; and up to 1783, 
when Lichtenberg writes, it had. received no in- 
The lightning had struck 
carried off 
without even fusing the sharp point of the con- 
ductor. 

Another interesting example of the value of con- 
ductors occurred at Glogau, in Silesia, in May, 
782. About 8 o’clock in the evening of the Sth, 
a thunderstorm from the west approached the 
powder magazine established in the Galgnuburg. 
A brilliant flash of lightning took place, accompa- 
nied with such a dreadful crash of thunder that the 
sentinel was stupified, and was for a while sense- 
less. Some laborers employed at the works of the 
fortress, and about 250 paces from the magazine, 
saw the lightning issue from the cloud and strike 
the point of the conductor. ‘Phis case of success- 
ful protection forms a remarkable contrast with 
others, in which, from the want of conductors, 
dreadful explosions and loss of life have ensued. 
A large quantity of gunpowder, belonging to the 
Republic of Venice, had been deposited in the 
vaults of the Church of St. Nazaire at Brescia. 
The tower of the church was struck with light 
ning, in August, 1767; the electric fluid descend- 
ed to the vaults, and exploded above 207,600 
pounds of gunpowder. About three thousand 
persons perished by this catastrophe, and nearly 
one-sixth of the fine city of Brescia was destroy- 
ed. Owing to the same want of protection, a 
magazine of 400 barrels of gunpowder was blown 
up in Sumatra, in 1782, by an electrical discharge; 
and at Luxembourg, in 1807, a magazine with 
twelve tons of gunpowder was exploded by light- 
uing, and the lower part of the town laid in ruins. 


~7eoo 
HUMANITY. 

True humanity consists not in a squeamish 
ear; it not in starting or shrinking at 
tales of misery, but in a disposition of heart to 
relieve it. ‘True humanity appertains rather to 
the mind than to the nerves, and prompts men 
to use real and active measures to execute the ac- 
tions which it suggests. — Charles James For. 


consists 


Fricnps’ Centra Scuoor,” adjoining Cherry Street 
Me. weting House, is now nearly ‘comple ted, and is e ates ted 
to be opened for the accoinmodation of pupils on the Lat of 
9th month next. 

The Committec of the three Monthly Mectings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured the services of Be nj. Hatlo 
well, formerly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philadelphia, as Prin 
cipal of the Female Departinent. 

It is desirable that applications for admission be made 
as early as practicable, in order that the Committee 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The following Friends have been appointed to make 


known the terms of admission and receive applications for 
pupils, 


may 
4 


From Cherry St.—Dilwyn Parrish, S.W 
Arch streets. 
Susanna Pusey, No. 


- corner &th and 


“ “ 


93 North 5th street. 

No. 149 Market strect. 

Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar. 

From Spruce St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W, corner 2nd and 
Spruce streets. 

Tabitha ‘Turnpenny, N. E. 
and Spruce streets. 


From Green St.—Geo. M. Justice, 


“ “ 


“ “ 


corner 10th 





JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street. near Eighth 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 


Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms, 
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